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those of Shakespeare only excepted, in which the attraction
was not entirely her own. Nor did she experience the
slightest failure of patronage; on her own night, in the
season of 1790-91, she had ^412 in the house to The
Gamester. That house, it will be remembered, was
Garrick's, and this was the year of its condemnation. We
shall next survey Mrs. Siddons acting upon a larger stage,
and attend to the alteration in some degree of her style of
action, which, moving in a greater space, certainly became
more grand and imposing.

In the year 1792 this experiment of her powers upon a
stage constructed for Italian opera and ballet was made,
and succeeded almost beyond expectation. That the
spectators in the front of the house lost much of her
expression I know, though I seldom sat there -y for the
passage between the orchestra and the pit had a very com-
fortable seat for about thirty amateurs of the art, and, with
a little activity and address, it was never very difficult to
obtain a place there. And from this - situation, in all her
towering majesty of person, and in the maturity of her
excellence, I received impressions which I could never
consent to lose, and which have certainly not' been
endangered by any effects from succeeding performers.

But 1 have hinted at some change of style, the result of
the new sphere of exertion. There is nothing in Italian
opera that requires very extraordinary width of stage. It
must, therefore, have been suggested by a numerous corps
de ballet^ which covers the whole proscenium. The side
scenes are at a great distance from the front of the stage.
In the Italian opera, after the singer, male or female, has
finished the usual colloquy with the prompter behind the
central hood which conceals his occiput, ^though not his
tongue, from the visitors, the usual mode is to turn short
round, and, presenting the back view to their admirers,
with the arms raised, somewhat in the figure of a candlestick
with two branches, to walk away rather rapidly, without
the smallest grace, and if any applause should pursue their
march, or has attended their music, to make a bow or
curtsey at the wing, and hurry off to the fireside. But
either the entrance or exit of English tragedy is a matter

